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The 9rsit knowledge that I ever bad of the noble etatue 
which now crowns jour great municipal building came to 
me in a ratiiBr curious way. Years ago when the work 
of fOnatructiDg tlie building waa- not more than lialf -com- 
pleted I chanced to be in llie city. Wallting one day up 
Market street toward the Broad-street station, I enquired 
of a. gentleman who w&9 with me what the cost of the 
edifice waa likely to be when completed. He gave me 
approximately the cost up to that time, .and said that no- 
body eould gQcss what the expense of the fature work 
would be. He then added, witli a BLgQiCicant fliuile, that 
it was propoaed to cover up the stock-jobbery connected 
with itb Jrection by placing a statue of William Pann in 
his broadbrim on the top of it. 

This WA^ my iutrodiictioti to the statue in conuection 
with the placing of which I have been invited to aay a 
few words about William Penn's eiperiment in Christian 
statesmanship. I an Bure, after the little avalaQche of 
municipal righteouadCBS which has recently deeceiided up- 
on several of our cities, that you will agree with me when 
I Bay that the lifting of thia statue of the great Quaker 
to the Bumnoit of your city hall Tneana aomething more 



tban tbe mere coverimj up of some stock-jobbery, more or 
IsHS, which may have been conneeted with, its erection. 
May we not take it ita a ftrophecy of the entire banish- 
ment from your city life of all municipal crookedneaa and 
pollution,' and of the enthrone me at; in oar common coun- 
try, Jor you and for us aU, of that principle of brother- 
love, — divine, aUcomprehenaive, practical, — out of which 
all Penn'a work grew. This principle he has eaalirined lo 
the name which every citizen of this great city speaks and 
hears apoken every dayof hia life. Philadelpbia, bpolber- 
love ! That is the meagage of the silent lips of the fMnd- 
erio the great Commonwealtii to-day. That ia the thing 
which human society, after its long sorrowful centuries of 
bitter hate and eudless bloodshed, is slowly learning to 
recognize aa " the greatest thing in the world"; the real 
secret of all Ihatia worthy and enduring in its progreaa. 

The story of William Penn, in its maivelloua nnique- 
nesB and its unmistakable piirticipation in tha super- 
D^tUr&l, has nlways read to me mucli like & royth 
out of the olden time. Not that there ia anything 
shadowy or unreal about it, for in the entire annals of the 
race no bit of histopy is more authentic and clear. So 
many of the original documcntB are preaerved in the Ar- 
chives of your own Historical Society and elsewhere that 
the mail stands before us worshipping, loving, preaching, 
writing, creating charters, making treaties, governing, 
settling difflculties, allaying disorders, defending himaelf 
Against injustice and wrong, giving away fiia life and 




fortune, aiict breaking down aoder sbuae and ingratl' 
tude, in aa Hfelike a way as if lie were etill the governor 
of the Commonweiilth which ha founded on this spot 212 
yeara ago. Not only is his history incomparably tilenr, 
but it is also clearly uclike sDy other piece of humaD his- 
tory. In its graep of the principlea of liberty, equality 
and brotherhood, and of the secret of their successful es- 
tablishmeat among men, aad particularly in ita heroic ap- 
plication of these priaciplea aad of this secret in the con- 
stitution and goverament of a CommoQwealth, it stands 
apart an. absolutBly unique chapter in the liistory of tnea 
and of States. It was a " holy esperiment" because it 
was founded in love, built up qb the prittciples which 
love dtctatea and carried forward in the faith which is in- 
spired and sustained by Sove. 

For the sake of clearness in tbe historic picture, let us 
consider, in order, the purpose of the expect meut, the con- 
ditlona under which it was tried, the Buccess which at- 
tendedit, and tbe iuflueace wliicU it has exerted. 

Briefly stated, William Fenn's purpose in l3uyiag of the 
king lands ben; in America and in preparing a charter for 
the government of the colony which he was proposing to 
plant was that he might establish a Christian State, based 
from the start on Christian principle, created and direct- 
ed in the spirit of Christian love, a State in which the 
governing and the goTerned might realize together the 
blessings of the bTotherhood taught by Jesus Christ. He 
reasoned that if Christianity is true, iC the prineiplBs of 



CbriBt'a [DQuntain iastrafitiOD &v6 obligatory for the iodivid- 
aal, they must be no leea ho for the State. He had TeriBfid 
these priQciplea. in liia own experieace ; he would there* 
fore seize the opportunity which the providencie of Qod 
h&d given him, to teet their practicability, of which he bad 
not the slightest doubt, in tbe wider circle of the State. 

la order to understand folly the real nature of bis pur-^ 
pc>a@, ^e muBt go to its root and remember that it waa 
founded in tbe Cbrt&tian doctrioe of love. He did not 
lead forth a colony that he and they might simply escape 
the tyrannies of tbe old world and stragglo together for 
freedom, for independence and eelf-goverQiQ^nt i& tbe 
new. He led it forth that he might give it the love 
nblcb Christ bad created in his own soul, and as the h^ad 
of a State exemplify those forms of benevolence and prae- 
tlCaL rigbtcOUSueaa which spring from this great life-root. 
Tbe purpose had in ifc freedom, independence, equality of 
privilege and aelf-governmeDt of tbe highest order, but 
these were to be the fruit of the tree rather than the tree 
itself. Everywhere love, thinking and planning and liv- 
ing' for others, was to be tbe creating an.d controlling mo- 
tive, and whatever could not be done in love was not to be 
done at all. Whoever misses this point of view can uevet 
understand tbe mature of Ibe " holy experiment " nor 
comprehend tbe mutual relation of its diiferent parts. 
Many historians have landed William Penn's services to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, but have failed to 
grasp tbia sroret of the esperimeat, and hence have con- 



flidered hia ab&ndoQmenc of the eword and his filmost 
complete dependence on the moral power of truth, and of 
Chriatiao kiodneeB and self giTing aa a well-meant bat 
unfortunate bit of religious senttmeutaliam and as the fa- 
tal weakness of the whole iradertaldng. On the contrary, 
I venture to eay that this pacific policy wag not onlv &D 
essentUl part of tlie achemei but ita distinguisLiDg feature 
and glory. Without it the esrpGrioient would have been 
vitiated and would bave differed in no esaeotial ree^iect 
from other esperioients in free governaieut which were 
being made on these shores. In fact, it would have been 
impossible. There would have been no one lo make it. 
So that whatever praise is 'lue to the experiment is doe to 
it becauec it was a peacia-experiment dictated by the love 
which works no 111 to one's neighbor. Lands had been 
bought of the aativea in several other parts of the eolooiGS. 
Carver had made a treaty wiih Maaaasoit at Plymouth, 
wbicb bad be«n faithfully kept for fifty years, but it was a 
defensive war alliance, the native warriors in their ac- 
coutrements being present on the one side and Miles 
Standish with bis standing army of six men in line on the 
other. Roger Williama and Lord Baltimore had intro- 
duced religious toleration into the colonies of Rhode laU 
and and Maryland, as bad Locke and Shaftesbury in the 
Carolinas. It la true that Pcnnwent further in tbeprin- 
oiples of pure democracy than was the case in the other 
coloniea, but he did this for the same reason that led tim 
to baniah the Bword, and there were not a few occasLona 



in the early hiatorj of the colony when the absence of the 
Bworj proved to be the greatest safe-guard of the liberties 
of tb« infant democracy. No — the peace plauk in hia 
platform of priticipies vras cut from tLe eeinC tr«« as all the 
rest. The heart bliat loved his fellovrmen so fully that it 
was imposBible for him even to wear the sword against 
them was tlie only heart in England at that time that 
knew the oiitmogtmoatiingof Lum&Q rights, human liber- 
tiea and human cqualitiea. A GommoDwealth of lore, jus- 
tice, liberty, eqaal rights and peace -^ that was what this 
Christian BtateamaiL proposed to found. 

What were the conditions under which this experiment 
in Chriatiaa statesman ship had to be made f Id order to 
nnderstand the difficulty and to appreciate the heroism of 
the \aak and to measure rightly the Bnccess of the under- 
taking, it njust; be remeoabered that the characteristics of 
'the time, on both eidea of the Atlantic^ were, both In 
principle and in practice, totally contrary to what Wil- 
liam Penn proposed to do. It wsa aa age of war and ael- 
flshneas and cruelty ; aa age of suspicion aad treason and 
judicial murder ; an age of greed and euvy and betrayal ; 
of persecution and imprisonmeDt and torture, when s 
man's life was scarcely worth the hat which he wore on his 
head. Intolerance was tbe very eoul of that epoch. 
Cromwell and hia ironaides were gone, after having swept 
all England with the sword, in the name of liberty. The 
polluted and frivolous and persecuting Charles II. was 
etilloutbe throne when Penn's esperiment began in 1632, 



Tbencame Jamea II., smooth of tongue but crnel of heart, 
whose reign, in spite of the relief which he gave to the 
Friendn, was ao mto1era.b]e civil and religious despottBin, 
dnriag wbicti tbe diabolical Chief J«stiee Jeffrey^ west 
roiincl big Bloody Circuit and returned from it to receive 
the Great Sea! and to boast thst he harl hanged more per- 
sona for higli treason than all the jud^eaof England since 
William tbe Conqueror, The struggle for liberty and tol- 
eration which was atiU in its infancy, which- waa renderefi 
dicaperate by tbe atrociona craelties committed by Jamee' 
minions and which Anally brought on the reToIution which 
placerl Wiiliam III. on the throne, everywhere armed it- 
self with the sword anu knew little of any other means of 
ablainingits end. 

William Penn was by birth a son of this time. Its 
Instincts were in hie blood. He was born and reared a 
soldier. Hia ancestry for two generations had been men 
of war. But for the miracle of grace which converted 
him to pure New Testament Chriatianity and subdued the 
figbtiag nature within him, be would most probably have 
become the admiral of an English fleet Or the commander 
of an army and have stained his hands with blood in 
defence of the liberty and toleration of that particular 
party into which the accident of birth had east him. He 
had, therefore, as the divinely appointed prophet and 
leader of a new age to break not only with his time but 
alfio with his own flesh and blood. The dififleulties of his 
undertaking were hightened by the fact that outside of 
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hia own religious connection he had few sytnpathiz&rs. 
There wa.3 in all England scarcelj any man except Alger- 
non Sidney who entered intelligently into his broad con- 
ception of civil liberty, aud Sidney vras a man of war 
spirit. If Pean, then, web driven by the religious and 
political intolerance and aarrowaegs of his time and by the 
Lmpulaea of a. great freediOHU and of a great love within 
him to seek a home for liberty in the new world, what 
sympathy aud support could be expeat from his mother 
country wliere intolerance reigned and where the clash of 
aims was always beard, if, that is, be should attempt to 
set up and maintain bis free commonwealth without an 
appeal to the sword? It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that England laugtied merrily at the supposed stupidity of 
her Quaker sod. King Charles, if the traditioaal Interview 
between hitn and Penn ia to be trusticd, doubtless 
expresaei tbe general feeling of astonishment at Penn'a 
rashness, when be said, '■ I bavo no idea of aoy eeeurity 
against those cannibals but in a regiment of good soldiers 
with their muskets and bayonets." Penn must have 
known, then, not only that this distrust of hia metbod 
would follow him, but also that the militarism of western 
Europe would BOOner or later throw its baleful infiuence 
across ibo Atlantic to the banks of tbe Delaware around 
and into the very colony which he was planting. 

In fact, the greedy, intolerant, narrow and figbting 
epirit of tlie old world waa already in the new, so that the 
OouditioDS existing in 1662 on thla side of the Atlantis 



were not muob more eacoiiiaging for the experiment than 
tbose on the other. Heligioas intolerance from which the 
Pilgrima had fled and which Pena wished to make; forever 
im[>os8ihle in his colony, had already appeared &ad woa 
destined to run a course of obstinate cruelty ''not un- 
wortliy the best days of the Star Chamber and the Court 
of Inquisition," To what extent religious persecutioJl llnd 
gone ia the Virgiaia colouiea and especially in New Eng- 
land every tme American would be only too glad to for- 
get, and the rope by which some of his own fellow relig- 
ioni^ta had bung ba*' scarcely been taken down when 
Penn began to plan for hia experimeat. Political tyranny 
was likewise trying to throttle tlie nascent liberties of the 
DolanieB, and tha.t conflict was already under way which 
finally resulted in the revocatioa of moat of the colonial 
charters and in the placing of most of the new Common- 
wealths directly under the control of the Crown. There 
wae a third and even greater danger to the undertalliag 
09 the sequel proved. That contest for the mastery of 
North America which reached its culmination in the war 
b..'tween France and England in 1755-59 was already 
beginning to throw its bloodj shadow ov^r the country. 
It was to the preBsura of Uiia contest that Pennsylvania 
finally yielded and abandoned the peace policy. 

Then, again, the Indiana had been rendered 5UBpiciou8 
and vindictive in Dearly all parts of the colonies by the 
treatment which they had met with at the bands of the 
whites. The fact tb&t they were a race of savages, wholly 
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nnacqaaiDte.d nrith tLe elem^ntEiry pTiDciples of CbriatifiD- 
itj, follotriog as the law of tlieir life their animal iu- 
Btincta, engaged in almost incessant inter-tribal wars and 
brutalized ioto Llood-thirsty sciilpera, would In itself liave 
m&iJe tlhe >expetim€Dt seem difficult enough to an ordinary 
man. But colonization had been going od for eixty 
years, aad during all this period the settlers had not only 
met the iDdiane on the plane of force but had often wrest- 
ed their laads from tliem by vicknt^e or tricltery and treat- 
ed them as if they had no rights to the soil, or even no 
rights at all. 

From the days of Carver and Miles Standiah on, the 
whites in New England had met tUe Red M.ea oa the 
plane of force.' The teDsion between the two races be^ 
came greater and greater until in 1675, only seven years 
before Peno arrived, King Philip's war liad broken out 
and for a whole year raassacre, buruing and de&olation 
reigned everywhere. The wild wac whoop was heard by 
probably every family iu MaBsachnaetts, New Hampaliire, 
Ehode Island and CoaneclicDt and six hundred white men, 
the pick and pride of the country, fell in battle. The 
Ked Men were swept out of New England, but only to 
spread disaffeotion and the spirit of revenge to the Weat 
and South. The disaffection of the nativCB iQ the other 
parts of the colonies was equally great, and from the same 
causes. In Virginia the first settlers had built a fort and 
placed sentinels on guard. One baa only to read the 
romatitlc but inliamaa and vengeful life of Captain John 
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fimith to understand wLy there was sIvrayB trouble with 
the ladiaAs on the borders of Marylaud and Virginia 
and three general ladiacwars and massacr^a before tbeee 
colonies were fifty years old. In the aettlemeata of New 
York and vicinity the same line of policy had been fol- 
lowed in the treatment of the Indians with the Bame sad 
and desolating^ reeulta. In the Carolinas the ttefttmcDt of 
the natives was even more tlegradiug, and they were fast 
dieappeariag through the influence of drink and the fraud- 
ulent and forcible ocenpation of their hunting grounds, 
while thoa« who still remained wefe jeatoua and r^vCage- 
fUI. 

At the time w-hen Penn caaie, therefore, he found, not 
the original natives of the foresta warlike and flerce but 
at the Banaa time open-minded and trustful, but a race 
filled wilh distrust and hatred of the whites and cherish- 
ing a sullen, cunning, unrelenting epint of vengeance* 
It is not strange that King Charles thought they might 
tiave Peon ifl.t(ieirwar-keUle iotW'O Ixours after hisBrrival. 
Penn himself did not treat as a trivial thing the possible 
dangers awaiting hem and his colonists from a race 
accustomed to tlie tomahawk, the scalping knife and the 
war-kettle, and whose dialike for the whites was ao deep- 
aeated and apparently implacable. 

Wliat hope, then, was there that the new colony in 
wbicb civil and religious liberty and equality were car- 
ried to the extreme of universal suffrage and iinLveraal 
toleration, with not a soldier to defend its rights, could 
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lire n jaar under such oonditiona aa have Jiiet been shown 
to exiet on both sides of tLe Atlantic? From the ordi- 
nary human etandpoiat, absolutely none. But Pena'a^ 
was neltber tbe ordinary nor the bumaa standpoint, as 
generally conceived. Bat he had already tried Che strength 
of his new faith against English Kings and English moba, 
against perrerted judges &acl soulless offlcers, ia English 
priaona and the Tower, and whatever might be the oat- 
oome of this larger effort to help his followmeo he would 
brave every dilflculty and do hie duty. 

or the success of the experimeat it is eaay and at the 
B&me time somewhat difficult to speak, flo different are 
the standards by whieli men judge of succeBs. Fortun- 
ately, ia the caae before ua, success followed so many 
different lines that no one hae ever dared to say that the 
experiment was a failure. 

Not the lc»et remarkable of its sncceases was the fact 
tbat Pena himgelf was true to his own ideal of Chrhtiaa 
statesmanship till the end of his life — thirty-Bix years 
after he first came lo the new world. After the moat 
critical sifting of his history, througli which the strictarea 
^■f MaCauiay and Bishop Burnet and Dr. Franklin h&ve 
been fiboTm to be utterly unfair and uavracioiiB^ not a. 
deed, not a. line, scarcely a word of his can be found with 
which to reproach him for faltering, much kes for world- 
liaess or duplicity- His unselfish devotion to the good 
of mankind grew greater to the last. He loved his Com- 
monwe&ltb, and gave bimself for it. He might have built 
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up a colossal fortune through hia proprietary rights, the 
granting of moiiopoliea aod restrictionB on trade. But 
he Feeisted all the sedustiona of wealth, that others might 
be free and happy and prospfiroira. He wrb true to liia 
promtae that the colony should be free and aelf-governing, 
Kis powers kb governor Ue nllowed to be gradually re- 
stricted, that neither he nor any of hia Buccessors might 
ever be able to work luischief. The representatives Bent 
np by the universal suffrage of the people made the lavra, 
and when the charter w&a found to be iDadequate to the 
growing needs of the conamunity, he freely gave them a 
new or modified one. It b a waste of time to &top to Say 
that he waa loyal to the principle of religious toleration. 
No man of any nation or of any religious creed was allowed 
to be persecuted for hU faith or for hia lack of one. He 
Bat as judge himself in the only case of witchcraft ever 
tried in Pennaylvaoia, and the superslition died under his 
eye. He adopted a humane, reformatory system of prison 
management, which England did not re&ch for more than 
a hundred years afterwacda. He abolished capital puniab- 
ment forallcriiikes except murder and treason, aadliaagiug 
even for these was practically unknown in the colony. 
He established a system of universal Intfilleetual and in- \ 
dustrial education. He kept bis purpose that no soldier 
or emblem of war should, by his authority, be seen in the 
Commonwealth. Even his police, when there were any, 
he did not arm. He set np courts of law in the couatieB, 
but to prevent suits he alao established in each of them 
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boardla of arbitration. Wheia mistintlerstaDdiDgB and oon- 
tentioDB arose in the Aesembly, or in different parts of 
the Commonwealth, lie a-tlB^ed tliem hy kindness, consld- 
eratencas aud patieac^c. His letters from Eaglaod were 
full of the aaine spirit, and were nearly as eificacioiia as 
his presence ia persOD. Id liis last appeal from England, 
BO great was the force of hia letter to the coloniata tliat 
□ot a single member of the old Assembly was returned at 
the Qtw electioa. He bought the Indians' lauds, made 
bis famous treaty with them, aad, wittiont exception, 
treated them as brothers and friends, and his single power 
over them waa literally greater than that of all the aoldiera 
who ever crossed the Atlantic. It ia certainly something 
akin to the highest ktad of aacceas, that for thirty-six 
years, as Proprietary, Governor and Statesman, the ideal 
of Chriation leadership which he had set for himaelf 
he maintained without spot or wriakle^ in the face of so 
much that was harassing and diseoaragtng. 

In the second place, he saceeeded in defeD^i&g tbe lib- 
ertiee of hia coloay against the eacroaehmentB of English 
greed and tyranny, which more than once threatened to 
engalf them. He came to America lo make it his perma- 
nent hom$, bnt he spent here only four out of bis tbirty- 
SLX remaining years. G-oing back after two years to 
defend the cause of religious toleration, he found himaelf 
compelled to defend himself and the possession of his 
obarter against the machiaatioae of his p&werful enemies 
at tbe Eusliah Court. He stood in the breach alone, and 





broke the force of all the ahafta ofmUrepreBentation that 
were hurled at him, by the simple power of Wis transpa- 
rent, straiglitforward Christian raaohood. His rights in 
the colony as Governor, which were for b short time taken 
from him, were apj^edily restored. A eacond time the 
etorm broke forth in a new way. The rapid growth of 
the colonies and their development in free government 
ftwaliened the envy and the fearof England, and a move- 
ment was a*t on foot to lake up all the proprietary rights, 
and to place the colonies under the direct control of the 
Crown and a military govercment. Tbia, Penn could not 
think of allowing in the ease of his colony, and hastening 
back to England he threw all the weight of hJa infltjeaco in 
Parliament and at the Court against the scbeme. Asjears 
went on, and the Colonial Assembly began to treat him 
m\h the basest ingratitude, and his failing forlunee made 
it netessary for him to obtain money from some aource 
he finally became willing to sell bis proprietary rigbts to 
the Crown, but on the express condition that bis Frame of 
Government ahowld be maintained, and Ibe liberties and 
independence of the colony in no wise interfered nith. 
ThiB condition the Crown refused to accept, and the sale 
was never consummated. Others of the American Com- 
monwealths were finally seized hy the Crown, but Pennsyl- 
Taoia, through Fenu'e infiuence at Court (wbich lasted 
long after hia death) , remained under the form of govern- 
ment which he had given it until the Revolution severed 
forever its connection with the mother country. The cuu- 



stitution which grevr up under his hand is, in Ita maa| 
eesential fe&tureB, iii% cosstitution of jour great State 
to-day, and more, perhaps, than any other political docu- 
ment lies Lt the basis of the Constitutioa of the United 
StlltCB. 

The people, also, whom Penn drew to hie territory were 
among the most liberty-loving of all Europe, No sooner 
was his Frame of Govemnieat puhlished, and hia broad, 
Lumane spirit kiiowa, than multitudea from England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Qolland, Germany, Sweden aaA 
elsewhere began to flock to the banks of the Delaware. 
The growth of the colony was extraordinarj, aod its chief 
characteristics were ita high mora! character, Ha good 
order, and ita intense lore of freedom. The people, be- 
cause of their diverse origin and their early habits and 
customs, were often turbulent and BOmetimes aelfish and 
hard to manage, but thflj almost without esceptioa were 
at heart deeply devoted to the cause of civil and religiooB 
liberty, and it is no exaggeration to say that, on the whole, 
no other oolony contributed so much to the development 
and final establishment of liberty aod indepeodeace id 
this great country as that which was moulded by the 
spirit and the political measurea of William Penn. It 
"was fitting, then, that th« Declaration of Independence 
and the building and signing of our National Conetitution 
should have taken place on the very spot consecrated by 
bim to the freedom and highest moral development of 
mankiod. 
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Penn's lodian policy, which was only tlie more conspi* 
0110U8 p&rt of big general peace policy, was marked by 
the greatest of all hia successes. The treaty of Shack- 
amaxon, called ■"the fairest page in American hiatory," 
" the only treaty never aworn to, aod never broken," dif- 
fered from the treaty mads by Carver, and from all other 
treaties wiib which the attempt has been made to compafe 
it, not only in being altogetb,er a peace treaty, but in 
being, in reality, not a treaty with one Bachem or tribe 
only, but with the whole Indian ra-ce at that time and for 
all time- The ItidiitQS were disarmeci even before the 
treaty was made. When Pcnn told tliem that it was not 
tbe custom of himseif and of his followers to use weapons 
of war against Iheir fellow-men, and that therefore they 
bad Cume to tbQ council unarmed, the Chief Tamineut 
placed on liis liead a chaplet, into which was twlated a, 
little horn, and at this signal all the Indian warriors laid 
down their weapons. It is a commonplace of our history 
that this treaty was Dot violated by the Indiana until it 
waa violated by the white men of the colonj'. For more 
Iban ttiirty years after Picon's death, so strongly did the 
Indiana feel that all Pennsylvania must be in character 
like tlie founder, tiiat they did not retaliate when wronged 
uoLil trespass was heaped npoa trespass, and no open 
rupture came until the peace party waa outvoted in the 
General Asaembly, and the colony armed herself for war. 
When she took the Bword, the aword devoured her. Tbe 
fury of war, with its horrible Indian masaacregj swept 
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over her once peacefnt soil, and her bistory laat ite fine 
UDiquenees and became etaiaed OQ maoj pagtB with blood. 
With tbe real followers of Peon, ihe great treaty never 
was brokeE by the Indians, because they tbemselvea aever 
broke it. No Quaker blood was slied in FeaaBylvauia 
during the years of cruel war wbich followed the arming 
of the colonj'. Fraacia Parkman baa labored hard in bis 
brilliant pages to show that this oft-made statement is not 
true. But the Boston historian, whose nature was essen- 
tially bellicose, amd who came dang^roualy near to accept- 
ing the theory that ' ' there is no good Indian but a 
dead Indian," aeem.'^ not to have beeo able to distinguish 
between a true and a nominal Quafaer. It is true that a 
few p«raona who abandoned their priuaiplea by arming 
themselves and taking sidee with the war party, -were 
slain, though they tried to protect themselves with, the 
Quaker name ; but they were no more Quakers than a 
black man is a white one." The treaty was not only kept 
during those times, but it haa been kept erei Btnce, with 



*Esen if it eoulil be shown that a few geauine Friends were 
Blaia during these or other ware, ihis would not prove as af^ainst 
the Inrge number of cases of the opposite kind that the policj' of 
peace is valueless from tlits Btanilpomt of safety. No intelligent 
advocate of the policy has ever claimed that it would, if consiB- 
tently mamlained, Recure ahsoiute immunity from death by i-io- 
lence in all casea. Rig^ht and Christian duty, not safety, are the 
c-liief neasons urged in its support. And yet the many remark- 
able cases of preservation of Friends diirin|f the wars in Pennsyl- 
vania in the IStb centurj', in Irelmid during the latter part of 
the same century and in the South during -our civil war prove that 
peaw principles' faithfully maintained have a very high, if not 
co'mplete, proitective value. 
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the trufl followers of Penn. Quaker men and woroea have 
asaociated in all coiiceiT&bl« 'ways nith the Red Mcd ia all 
parts of the land, daring the "ceotury of tlishoaor" in 
our relations with them since the signing of the CoDstitTi- 
tion. They have eatabliahed homea ia their midst, have 
founded and Tuaiotained schools among them, have taught 
them the arts of iadiiatry and instructed them in Christi- 
anity ; they have acted as government agents and inspec- 
tors, and have gone boldly aaiong th<em when lUey were 
QQ the war-path, and when the war-dance was on, but no 
tomahawk: baa ever been, lifted agaiost one who was known 
to be a "BroadLat." The stars still ahine and the rivera 
atill ran down to th& eea, and Indian and Qu&lier alifce, 
tboagh standing ia Lin|>ortant reapecta over agaiaat each 
other at the opposite poles of civiUzatioQ. have been trQe 
to the pledges made under the old elm tree. 

As to the CommoD wealth, the peace esperiiseQt was 
aucceaaful for seventy years., though a eonsiderable part 
of the colony always opposed it and clamored for arms. 
Seventy years of peace in the turbalent atmoaphere of 
that time meant tuticb mora than it would mean now, 
and is aa near a demonstration as anything abort of actual 
trial could be that the same thing might be done again 
by any State or nation whose people wera convlnoed that 
it otlgbt to be done and which had the courage to try it. 
The policy of peace never faited in Pennaylvania ; Penn- 
sylvania Bimply abandoned ll. If it bad been faithfully 
pereiatecl in, tb&t is, if governors and counoiU and oa- 
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sembliea and a sufficlenb miijoTltjr of the people hod con- 
tinued to be, ia ejiirit and in deed^ like Peon aad his first 
hetpers, I for one hsve the faith, or, if you please to call 
it BO, the credulity, to believe thai; Penaaylraniii would 
have preserved Ler rights and liberties inviolate, that the 
French and Indian war wonld have miesed her territory, 
that no Indian maesacre' would ever have polluted her 
aoil, that the revolutionary war might through her inQu- 
ence have been avoided, or, at least, that Pcoasylvaaia 
herself would have come through to complete and final in- 
dependence, in union with the other colonies, without hav- 
ing ahed any man's blood or having lost a drop of her 
own. 

It was inevitable, as we see it now, that this peace 
poliej in the government of the colony should sooner or 
later be abandoned. There were not people enough, un- 
fortunately, who believed in it, to keep it up. OE the 
numbers who poured in from all parts of Europe only a 
few had any real understanding of or sympathy with the 
principles out of which it grew. This elaaa came gradu- 
ally to prevuil among the population and in the halls of 
legislation. Even Peoa'a immediate Butcesaors in the 
governorship and proprietorship but feebly fflaintaincd his 
etrength of conyiction, his energy and hie wiadom, and 
those farther removed were resllesa to throw overboard 
his peace policy long before the legislative body untied 
their h&ods. No poiicy could livei under aueh conditions, 
for policies are little more tbaa breath or paper unless 
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tbey have back of them men out of whoBe life they apring, 
or whose conrictioQB iDake them eBsentiallj tbeir own. 
But the failure of the policj to stand under the cir- 
CLunatances and its previoua success for a period neaHy 
two-thirds ss long aB our entire national life are both 
proofs of ita aoperior excellence, and more particularly 
of the unearpaased greatueaa and glory of the man who 
created it and almoat alone ma-intained it against the 
world so long. 

Though this policy was flaally abaadaned, the esperi- 
meat wiili it haa exercised and atill continuea to exercise 
a great and groning educational influence in our national 
life. Wbile turning over the leaves of our history, the 
eyes of onr Bchool children have never miseed the pages 
written by Wniiam Penn. Admiration for him, though 
oAen lying away unexpressed, has Leen as genuine and 
not unTrequeDtly as great as that lor the men wlio have 
fought tar our liberties on the field of battle. The peaco 
sentiment which has alnayB been strong among oar 
people, which has inapir'sd some of the noblest utterances 
of men of the highest national fame, — Waatiington, 
Franklin, Grant, Sherman, Sumner, Garrison, Whittier^ 
Longfellow, Lowell, and which ia more and more shap- 
ing our foreign policies and dictatiug the solnCiou of our 
industrial problems owes much to the vivid object lesson 
which he gave. This lesson has been silently but irresist- 
ibly shaping the ideal of (he nation. Through its influ- 
ence, standing there like a magniScent alatue of liaht. 
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wfl bave finally thrown oTerboard, I tfllieve forever, the 
detectable Indian policy wJiose cruel inhumanity might 
well rank Us among the moat sordidly selfish and tyran- 
nical pfioplea of history, a policy eqaaltd in wickednesB 
only by our former Treatment of the blaeli man, the 
movement for whose freedom likewise began on this self- 
aame spot under the influence of Penn. The influence of 
his objiict lesson, eo-operating with other forces of 
ctonrse, has brought ua up to the jmint where we are now 
lapidly establishing boards of arbitration and conciliation 
juHt like those which be set up ia the primeval foreatB. 
It has done much toward makiag us a ualibn without 
arms and armies. It is making us the mediator among 
the contending nations of the earth. It is fin UQet^uivOCal 
protest, which will some dujbe heard and heeded, against 
the present cflort to militarize the youth of our land, 
through the schools and the churohea, and agaiust the 
stealthily growiBg but QQ-AmeriCAU ftmbition of & certain 
[Kirtion of our people that the United States should be-> 
come the war-mistress of the seas. 

The ''holy experiment" will never again be made un- 
d?r anything like the conditions wlilch esieted ixt the close 
of the seventeenth oentury. It belonged to its own time 
and in the same form will never lie repeated. It was, as it 
was doubtless God's purpose that it should be, motoaly a 
protest against the wickedneefl of the time bat a divine 
indication of what government ia everywhere to be when 
the Christ-spirit shall have subdued the world. It ia not 



